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= : ; or 
formulating a brief statement of the 


prin 
ciples involved in this process which we eall 
standardization. The schools, from the 
lowest elementary grade through the grad 


uate school of the university, are main 
tained as a public charge for the sake of 


the We want 


he g a democracy; ability to 


general welfare abilitv to 


+ 


od citizens in 
develop and use all material resources for 
the common good: ability to conserve and 
use the best products of race inventiveness, 
of race thought, in all forms of their ex 
pression; ability and will to be honest, rev 


strong and of high 


erent, 


courage. 


To such ends we have set up seh 
ditferent erades, a fact which in itself im- 


No sane 


elementary 


plies standards. person obje ‘ts to 
the plac ‘hild in 


school, the adolescent in another and differ 


ing of the one 


ent school, and the mature you‘h or adult 


in a still higher and more distinetly differ- 
entiated school. This much of standardiza 
not only does not en- 


tion, we all agree. 


danger society but is absolutely necessary 


to the well being of demoera 5 and the 
meeting of those re juiremenis enu nerated 


Yet, 
e 


to be some people who insist that some ol 


above. on the other hand, there seem 
the work of an elementary grade may as 
well be done in the secondary school, and 
that 
character should 


is entirely secondary in 
the 


some W ork 


also be assumed by 
colleges and universities. 

In his address at the opening of Johns 
Hopkins University Thomas H. Huxley 
said: 
should 
distinct from elementary education, but should be 
the f the 


latter. 


University education not be something 


natural outgrowth and development « 


first 
Not 


classed 


Ilere would seem to be stated the 
essential principle of standardization. 
only are the children of men to be 
in different schools but they are to arrive 


at ilis classification by a regular process of 
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physical and mental development. There 


should be no hiatus at either division point 


and no unnecessary loss through duplication 
of materials, The chief struggle in all 
matters relating to standards eomes at 
these very junction points; and especially, 


. . . y ] > 
as lar as present popular expression goes 


t the juneture between high school and 
colleg Here is now the real crisis of the 
Situation 

The fact that the university presents 
within itself a wide differentiation of 


patent to all Here are repre 


sented all the fundamental 


profte SSsions 


necessarily be a certain 


fferentiation in 


work of the high school. Otherwise the 


The student of law, kely 


to require a more profound knowledge of 


history and economies than would be neces 
sary in other professions. Students in 
medicine or agriculture similarly require a 


superior knowledge of the principles of sei- 
mathematics, and so 


| ° > 
ence, the engineer ol 


on throughout the professional field as 


rep- 
resented in higher schools of learning. The 
same general principle as to differentiation 
would apply to callings to be entered upon 


directly from the secondary school. The 


educational requirements would varv in 


different departments of service but on a 
different level. 
It is 


eation that successful progress in 


a well-established principle of edu- 
field 


an interpreta- 


any 


of abstract learning ealls for 


tive nower To he acquired echiefiv through 
numerous and varied eonerete or practical 
xperiences. The advantage of much of the 
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schools that the universities accept for en- 


ind is frequently heard from high 


trance anything that is properly taught. 


This might seem to relieve the high schools 
but it does not 


of furiher responsibility ; 


work to the advantage of 


society that there should be so many eom- 
pleting courses in high schools who find, 
too Jate, that they are not prepared io fol- 


low further their chosen lines of prepara- 


tion. One result is the offering by the 


various universities of increased numbers 


of elementary courses duplicating those 


offered in h oh) schools 
close to 


Ilere we again 


heart of 


come very 
the fundamental problems of 


standardization, It seems fair to eonelude 
that 


understanding 


definite 

this 
line, and that the problem is much broader 
than that « 
alone. If 


creat need of more 


there is 


and agreement along 


f standards for college entrance 


school grades imply standards; 


if our schools should represent unbroken 


and unrepeating progression; if there is 
the 


differentiation may 


necessity for differentiation; if this 
involve experimental 
interpretation; if 


and 


contact as a basis for 


there is a real problem of the selective 
advisory function, then there is urgent rea- 
son why there should be some deliberative 
method of 


ondary schools, 


flexible standardization of see- 
But how ean this be done? Can the col 
leges and universities alone do it? They 
have too long held themselves aloof from 
the secondary problem as considered in any 
They have become statie 
This 


of harsh criticism. 


such broad sense. 
too 


is not 


fixed in their own traditions. 


said in a spirit 
The colleges remember the Renaissance, the 
quickening of a new civilization by renewed 
contact with the old, and their faith in the 
past is strong. 

Can state departments do it? The very 


nature of their composition tends to an 
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greater, or at least a more shallow. 


even 


formalism; or else they are swayed by the 


/ 


of our voung democracy 


political cor 
and thus lose their power to function effee 
tively in such a capacity 
situation greatly improve 


this work to a 


transfers 


takes to hedge it about by 


Can educational institutions and _ state 


authorities working in cooperation accom- 
plish the ends sought ? They may 


much more nearly the « 


approach 


‘onditions of Sue 


cess; but there will still remain something 
more, a still broader cooperation needed 
Mr. Mooney, in the study previously 


quoted, offers this solution: 


is to allow the high 
schools complete freedom, the state departments 
and the higher schools attitude of 
helpful 


S¢ hools 


assuming an 


advice and cooperation toward these 


rather than an attitude of direction and 


prescription, is the one we would advocate. 


This sounds not unlike the old proble Nn 
of the man, the fence, and the boot-straps, 


with the innovation of having the benign 
presence of one or two friendly characters 
in order to guard against any possible acci- 
dent. In this statement Mr. Mooney effee- 
‘explains what he meant in the previ- 
ous quotation by ‘‘education from within 
rather than from pressure without.”’ 

The fatal 


treatment of the problem seems to arise 


veakness of such a proposed 


from a decided misconception of what is 
really going on in the field of standardiza- 
The situation calls for the combined 
the 
schools with state departments and higher 


tion. 
wisdom and cooperation of all high 
schools, and each and all of these with com- 
then still 
groups like this Southern Association and 
the North Central Association 
we are finding further advantage in even a 
little our 


munities; and again in larger 


And surely 
voluntary cooperation between 
two sectional associations. 

There that we recognize 


is need should 
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of Chieago set aside $100,000 to be used in 
building up such community centers, By 


means of just such organized effort the 


pubie high schools are rapidly coming to 
he the recognized forums of the people for 
the discussion of all such community inter- 
ests. It is fro no weak sentimentalism 
hat such commu \ ring of the bur 
den is here advocated. Let us not be di 
ceived a o tl tions to suecessful 
eommunity action in Judging values in 
the matter of eduea nal standards rh 
real point is t 4 ll t 1 | rence n 
the part of the masses that shall dispel 
doubt on their part as to the desirability of 
setting up definite aims for our schools. 


Standardization to become really effee- 
tive in our schools so as to withstand the 
forces that, in their self-seeking, are blind 
to the needs and most destructive of the 


4 


ials of our edueational institutions 


Sw sen 
must thus reach down through section, 
state, the school itself, to a considerable por- 
tion of the common people. These things 
must come home to the patrons of the 
schools and to all true believers in demoe- 
racy, patrons or not, who are ready and 
insistent in bearing their portion of the cost 
of progress and of general community up- 
lift. 

It is only through such complete ecoopera- 
tion that we may hope to realize that free- 
dom of our essential institutions which 
makes for democracy. It is education both 
Within and without which should prevail. 
That spirit which sees only the individual, 
whether man, or institution, or community, 
or state, does not make for freedom; it is 
one of her most subtle antagonists, 

We speak, therefore, for a rallving of all 
right-minded people to this cooperative 
movement for the readjustment of those 
factors of youth-environment which our 


uublie secondary schools represent to the 
I : | 


end that these schools may funetion with 





ever increasing power as the conservators of 
our social interests, and that at the same 
time they may put the individual in pos 
session of those elements of knowledge and 
experience that shall speed him on _ his 
en Way to ser ice, 


IH. A. TLOLuISTEeR 


THE PEDAGOGUE AND PREPARED- 
NESS 

We hear now a great deal about pre 

paredness. Nearly every one seems to feel 


; 
need of greater national preparedness 


paredness and how it is to be attained are 
very varied. Let us consider for a few 
minutes this afternoon what kind of pre- 
paredness this nation needs, and what part 
in it the pedagogue must play. 

That we need to be prepared to defend 
ourselves from the military attack of any 
hostile nation seems too obvious to diseuss. 
Until there is an international court just 
enough and an international police force 
strong enough to protect the nations of the 
earth, each nation will have to bear the 
burden of providing the best individual 
defense that it ean, in order to protect its 
life and property from the military attacks 
of competitive nations. 

Ilowever, let us remember that but few 
nations have ever been destroyed by attacks 
from without. Occasionally a tree is blown 
over by the storm, but whole forests are 
constantly going down because of disease 
and insects within the bodies of the trees 
themselves. It is national sloth, ignorance, 
injustice, corruption and false ideals that 
bring down vast empires and make great 
nations an easy mark for the shafts of their 
enemies. The biggest part of national pre- 

1An address delivered at the autumn convoca 


tion of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, October 19, 1916. 
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by vond their 


nass of humanity 


onstantiv increasing irritation 

i lot only sl ghtly above 1 t I lumb 
lriven cattle. Our legal and economie sys- 
ems are encouraging a number of men and 
{ s i | of wealt and po I 

That 1 ! thie l ¢ langers society 
f On t ind, 1 1\ U1 els 
important kinds of service are so poorly re 
warded that it is possible to retain 1n 
( pro ms su 1 SUP v1] Oo] LOLAITY 
iS Hest interests Ss t S | nd 
| intly inereasing unrest that ex- 
presses tself in strikes n *T t mob vio0- 
lene: nd in the blind lowing of such 
le lership a pro Ses ny reliel vives to 
he demas rue and the fanatic a chanee 
to come into power that they are rapidly 
utilizing. The laboring men and women at 


the foundation of our economic structure 


have organized and determined at all haz- 
] 


ards and before evervthing else to demand 


and secure their rights as they see them. 


Those at the top have organized to protect 
their vested interests. The great unorgan- 
ized middle elass of professional and semi- 
professional, every-day men and women are 
the this 


In every fight they are shot 


caught between trenches in eco- 
nomie warfare. 
through and in every settlement are pun- 
shed, 
peace 


jured 


no matter which side wins. Their 
is disturbed and their property in- 
when either side fires its batteries, 
indem- 


Anti-trust 


ind at every treaty they pay the 


nities, no matter who loses. 


aws and armed militia are at best expen- 
1 lit Bee 


sive and only partially effective palliatives. 


There can be no social solidarity and no 
harmonious support of law until the whole 
ited 


and eorreet eon- 


people have been edue into common 


ideals of right and wrong, 


ceptions of social and economie justice, 


based upon enlightened understanding of 


the mutual dependence of mankind, each 
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l ill for his true development and high- 
est h pplness So long as each k S only 
the lite ol his own tt] rr ind has no 
true conception of the plex str ire 0 
society, no idea of the services rendered by 
nv gi Ip Savy nis own t is ( Xe 
either laws or customs to embody 1 mable 
ri pl OUS f ! Ht Nf l rr to 
! ve the loyal suy = t ens 
La Ss ind is S re t ¢ ress ns ¢ 
the ideals o leaders the p All 
ly n law and every t in 
economie adjustment is dependent upon 
pu )] sentimen Or eilectivel S ind 
that pu sentimen Ss] le tizens 
wi hav pas | through our s Is Lf 
ve inculcate in their young and impression 
ap l rn ls vrong deals then it 1s W \\ ) 
wrong society. If we take up their time 
with traditional formalities and pedant 


studies, and send them out into the wor 


with no understanding of the lfe about 


then no eorrect eonceptions f law, { f jus 


tice, of right, a prey for the demagogue 


unscrupulous self-seeker, then we are t 


blame if rottenness and ignorance are in 


high places, if every man’s hand is against 
his brother and injustice and unrest are 
abroad in the land. 

eall to the 


Ilere is eond 


teacher. If this nation hopes to defend its 
ttled ar 11eS of 


earth from without, then the schools must 


integrity emba 
provide the skill and learning in our eiti- 
zenship necessary to make us independent 
of the 


life. 


world for the material necessities of 
If we are to hope for peace within our 
own border, if the ugly viper of class hatred 
is not to plunge its fangs into our vitals, if 
the green-eyed monster of jealousy and sus- 
picion is not to eat out all the joy, all the 
and 


heauty, all the energy from our life 


leave us a discordant, inefficient people, 


wasting our enegy in petty quarrels among 


ourselves, a prey to any force from without, 
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heel, or harness them to the service of our 
The field of 


for exist- 


higher, gentler, ideal nature. 
the nation’s never-ending battle 
ence is the souls of the new generation. 
The generals and captains and soldiers that 
alone can save the nation are the teachers, 
principals and other leaders in our great 
common schools and colleges who calm the 
savage instinets, develop the efficiency, and 
inspire the ideals of our nation. 

task 
For such a service the deep- 
prep 


the teachers, 


There is no nobler, no more vital 


known to man. 
est devotion and the most thorough 
aration are needed. On you, 


rests the future of your state, your nation. 


Think well on your work; think well of 
your work, A. CASWELL ELuts 
PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO POOR 

WORK IN COLLEGE 

Tne scholarship results, at the end of a 
college year, when compared with the cost 
This 
is an old story which continues to be a vital 
low to 


awaken in the college youth an apprecia- 


of attaining them, are not gratifying. 
problem in American edueation, 


tion of his opportunities so as to fill him 
with a genuinely sustained desire to profit 
by the privilege of four years of college 
training is a perplexing question. It is a 
problem which involves much more serious 
Before 


the 


consideration than it has yet had. 
a solution of it can be approximated, 
factors that contribute to poor scholarship 
What 


the pronounced factors and to what extent 


must be understood. are some of 


is the student responsible for them. 
Inheritance Factor.—The freshman’s cap 


is not a sufficient guarantee that there is 


anything under it for intellectual cultiva- 
tion. Each year the number of men enter- 


ing college with the handieap of family 


illiteracy grows larger and the problems 
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which they create yme in- 


in edu ‘ation be *( 


creasingly complex. These men and their 


pare nts are chips off the same bl weeks and 


their intellectual inheritances from the race 


largely determine what they will 


accom- 
plish in the pursuit of an education. There 


great variability in the menta 


is, of course, 
endowments and Capa ‘ities of 
particularly in that valuable 

** The college can not fur- 


need thereof. It 
them and 


“common sense. 


nish brains to those in 


must deal fairly with exclude 
In SO do ng, ho yvever, care- 


i be 


intellectual 


them as unfit. 


ful distinetion shoul made between the 


who are minus capacity 


men 


and those whose minds represent ‘‘ virgin 


soil’? not yet cleared of the ‘‘jungle of 
The 
latter are not always readily and accurately 


doors to 


environment.’ possibilities of the 


e] sing its such 


determined. In 
men the eollege runs the danger of seri- 
ously limiting its usefulness and influence 
in the progress of society. The clearing of 


virgin intellectual soil presents grave re- 


sponsibilities for teachers and renders the 
problems of education considerably com- 
No fair evaluation of the results in 
fail to the 


material. Teaching is 


college teaching ean consider 


limitations of the 
research. 
Secondary Education Factor —Not many 
men who enter college to day are prepared 
The 


swept 


for scholarly achievements. wave of 


utilitarianism which has over this 
country in the past few years has created 
which makes difficult a broad 
Political 


forces combine, in many instances, to elimi 


a situation 
general training. and _ social 
nate from the school curriculum all studies 
whose value can not be estimated in terms 
now familiar to a boy and his social group. 
Latin, Greek and mathematics have given 
way to the so-called ‘‘practical studies.’ 
The general tendency is towards a super- 


ficial specialization in some one subject at 
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lit Smith plays on both the football and © sult from the st ident’s inability to ass , 
basketball te IHS, knowing that he is ne rieci the fragment iry notes in his Possession into 
ng his studies in so doing, because he is a connected skete! . He tries to get by wit 
under the delusion that loyalty to college as little real we rk as possible. What 
pirit and to his social] group demands the’ difference there wou he the actu 
s] he possesses in these game Ile wakes knowledge possessed and the mental t 

up to the reality of the situation to find his g acquired by four vears of ¢ st. pu 

! e transferred to the ph ntom roll. Out poseful study. 

e inte ts have pla lleg ic Physiological Factor The phys ! 
idv ought to be o st portance ition of men in eollege is a contribut 
Phi dl lu n tha Tle ri \ rk ; St 1cToO! > Tne wv | 0 vork they ad | 
ndary importance soon takes root the essive smoking, insufficient s pl 
minds of students and jt is diffieultlyv dis longed excitement, and irregular ! 
lodged \n irresponsible attitude towards eating. combine » render con ! 
daily tasks is « mmon experie! n student ind attention difficul One soon ls 


\ most \ l phas of th CLeSS, slowly to educational st ul ) n 1 ; 
responsible attitude towards re worl think clearly when tl! nt 

IS} ! sted in the false sens = irity nd its ti itaries ( inuf l O 

cle ved ! the delusion that 1 dope shipp ng nio tiie ) SVste MOISONS 

session’ the night before an examination which irritate the control centers an 

can take the pla f carefully planned and vert organic functions. Again. tired br 

thoroughly digested daily work The cells need rest and one ean not exp 

average intellect can sponge sufficient in have a keen receptive mind when he robs 

ormation, holding it over night, to pass an himself of sleep night after night during » 





and wisely with sueh a preparation Th ship would be greatly enhanced by it 
cramming system is destructive to any sys vidual appreciation of physical limitations 
tem of acquiring knowledge. Its aim is and bv a genuine desire to conserve nervous 
simply to pass the examination. Informa energy. 
tion gathered in this w \\ is fleeting and of Curriculum Factor If it be the pur 
ho real and lastit ry ilue. The b rit hg ot pose of a college edueation to train en to 
accumulated ‘‘leeture-room hash’’ leads to think, as I believe it is. then the funda 
mental indigestion. The results are appar mental studies ought to be r quired, inten 
ent on the morrow sified and unified. The entire college course 
The ave rave student does not kn W hi Ww should be coordinat: | SO that the stu le nt 
to study Ile has no plan and his perspee eould see the relation that one study bears 
tive is usually faulty. The time at his dis- to another. By fundamental studies, I ] 
posal is seldom used to good advantage. mean those involving the principles which 
About midnight he reads over his notes underlie human conduct and world prog 
and decides that he has studied the subieet ress, loo free an elective system te Is to r 
but it is too difheult for him to grasp at develop ‘‘one-track-mind students’’ en 
{ time Ile lights eigarette and dis who take honors in some one denat nt 
misses the subject from his mind Much nd vet are ignorant of so of t things 
mental eonfusion and discouragement ri n edueated man ought to know. The | 
' 
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qua ding t report to the board of thority to provide teacherages und De 
ed j ! | m ite them eat pe lit ns to! 1T rural sc] S \ tea 
| dl a I pens \ ge sa home I the te r, Ss lated 1 
\ rd records 1 ie | principals t he | pose is to ald in secur 
thie ‘ s t p ( re tak pern t erest ] 3 ‘ 
( el l 3 y per ce ire in . 3 t definite pr S ‘ 
{ ent t ind 1 per I red sce] 3s l I 
t. al { | listribut l | the county be mad 


RI MMENDATIONS OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 14. That the legislature shoul reas 
rATE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE : 
LEGISLATURE ' ' : ming Msn sel 3 


Ee + cnr , S ‘ 
West Vir . | - 
race ! 
a ild be 1 t : , 
, ; ’ 
: i+ ‘ 
. 5 1 lal 1 
‘ the per? . f | 
} \ i Su ts sult I 
I e rll th d iairs I} 5s WV 1 mak 
mount available for distribut to t : 


various district COURSES IN COMMERCE AND CIVICS IN THE 
nt of the general COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ck lars in . eee Collegs of the ¢ ity ol New Yy rK 


stead of en hundred fifty thou d as it is div n of t subject and « 
nd | cel thi t r twelve years ministratioz says Director Frede1 B. Rol 
I} ! rest | r district ins has a college f commer ind dus 
that are unable to pr ae | ( lf ti fering a diploma of Graduate in A 
ties with the resources ded cour y and a diplon f Junior A int 

3. t a better and m erect ( pul int, that is the second largest colleg t 
sory attendance | be « <ind in New York d probably in stat 

ha mill ms I S ! New York University being n firs rhis 
months « ve 1918 o1 3 there division has reac 1 its pres . ilth 
ifter be p ded 1 t is only a year old. Student applications ; 

5. That it l be 1 f th Imiss » classes have been merous 
er to the mul that the director has had to r vel 
Sul for teache! 00 students becausi su nt m1 

” tC sol | 4 : 1] le I da We expect Februa to Db ! ay 
pr ts I I to receive all who wish to avail thems ~ 

7. That the state provide free t ks for dvantages of « » structio1 : 
ll puy met hoy hat it will not be necess > 

8. That pro n be made for t pont to tur ny students away.” 
ment of a s e trust r O1 oom \n x the prominent attorneys é 
school to serve und direct e board been lecturing at the college this year or ar 
of educatio scheduled for lectures in the future, are t 

% That an act be } ed ding for pen following: Edgar M. Cullen, former Chief 
sions for teachers ve p l the age of Judge of the Court of Appeals; Francis M. 
active service. Scott, Justice of the Appellate Division of th 

10. That boards of educat given au Supreme Court; Charles M. Hough, Circuit 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE GRADUATES OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


ACCORDING t t 1915 Quinguenr i « ta : , 


. } r ad el l 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


the net ¢ 1a uall eragins ver 500. ar Dr. Huco MUtysterserc, of Harvard U 
| ; the ft t that lay er or + . 1 versity, one of the most distingu hed f t 
‘ t t gradu yr class 





tribut thi Wester IS In 1592, at tl : Professor 
Diy | ted S rticularl Willian J r ‘ ft the | opel ty F} 
tril I G50 1!) t jumped t ecept t t t Har 
mor in double that r—1,310. Other Vard Universit 2 
nereases dur ese t e years are: Nort Tur Jor } ee 
Atlantic states, 12,451 (8,510); South Atlant t] t that ar ie 
states, 870 (544); North Central stat 8368 went D —_ hout 40.000 pe 

> ( ral stat 3 (315) tend Dp. Rk ; ted 
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Dr. James FE. Boye has resigned his posi- 
tion as head of the economics department at 
the State University of North Dakota in order 
to become field agent in marketing at the State 
Experiment Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 


At a meeting which citizens and educators 
held at Charleston, West Virginia, Wednesday, 
December 6, for the purpose of organizing a 
movement to establish a woman’s college, 
President Charles W. Dabney, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, made the leading address. 
The proposition is to take the Lewisburg 
Seminary of that state and make of it an insti- 
tution of the highest grade for women. An 
endowment and building fund of $1,000,000 
is to be raised, and the purpose of the meeting 
was to enlist the aid of leading citizens of the 
state. Among the leaders in the movement 
who were present were M. P. Shawkey, super- 
intendent of schools of West Virginia, who 
acted as chairman; Governor Cornwell; Mr. 
R. B. Hudson, president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lewisburg Seminary; Hon. John 
A. Preston, of Lewisburg; President Robert 
H. Adams, of Lewisburg Seminary; the Rev- 
erend D. P. MeGeachy and former Governor 
William A. MeCorkle, of Charleston. There 
was a large attendance of citizens of Charles- 


ton and other parts of the state. 


Ir is stated in the Manual Arts Magazine 
that the state of Iowa is taking steps to meet 
the conditions of the Smith-Hughes bill for 
federal aid in connection with the teaching of 
industrial, agricultural and home economics 
courses in the public schools. Early in Novem- 
ber leading educators, business men, editors, 
representatives of labor, and many others in- 
terested in progressive movements, attended 
an all-day conference held in the State House. 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, was in attendance and 
gave the people the benefit of his experience in 
helping them to formulate plans. A. N. Deyoe, 
superintendent of public instruction, was em- 
powered to appoint a committee of not more 
than seven to draw up and report a program 
of earefully drawn bills to submit to the legis- 
lature at the coming session. During the con- 


fer nee the economic loss of child lab r was 





repeatedly brought out by those who spoke 
from experience, and as a result, any needed 
educational legislation touching this subject 
will not be difficult to secure. 

Tue American Home Economics Associa 
tion has announced that its next annual meet 
ing will be held at the University of Minn 
sota, Minneapolis, August 22 to 28, 1917. 

Presipent A. E. Witson, of the Californi 


Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, h: 


issued a list of speakers for the convention at 
Los Angeles, this week. It includes: Hor 
Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of educa 
tion, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. E. B. Bryan, pres 
dent Colgate College, Hamilton, N. Y.; P 
fessor Peter U. Dykema, University of Wis 
consin, Madison, Wis.; Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City, and Professor Paul 
Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

AmonG the speakers at the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, held in Mil- 
waukee last month, were John H. Finley, presi- 
dent of the University of New York; L. D. 
Coffman, dean of College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William Tate, George 
Peabody School of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn.; William A. Wirt, superintendent of 
schools, Gary, Ind.; L. D. Harvey, president 
of Stout Institute, Menomonie, and C. A. 
Prosser, director of Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 

General Science Quarterly is a new science 
journal which is edited by W. G. Whitman, of 


the Salem State Normal School. In its an- 


nouncement the scope of the journal is thus 
described: (1) Its field is the elementary and 
secondary schools. (2) It will keep you in- 
formed of new developments in science in the 
Junior High Schools. (3) It will describe sue- 
cessful general science courses. (4) It will 
report general science meetings. (5) It will 
give reports of general science committees. 
(6) It will give specimen lessons and demon- 
strations. (7) It will give many helpful sug- 
gestions to the teacher of the special sciences. 
(8) It will contain articles by prominent edu- 
eators on both the theoretical and the prac- 
tical side of teaching. (9) It invites you to 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE nm - 
A UNIVERSITY HOW-TO-STUDY CLASS r red not to stat their oF 


engineering of the University of Washington t 
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Perhaps enough hi: been said to show the 


general plan and the main purpose of the 


eourse, It was our constant endeavor to aid 
the student in developi) problem conscious- 
ness in his work. If student re expected to 
d d rk, wl hould t e kept in th 
darl to the method of their nt king ? 
\ studen ild be able to check up on th 
validit t ki in term f his own 
nental processe I] mental processes are 
r} While suce i] rk 
quire ut it t ti cl re rela 
tively wm elous process t » requires 
In it crit il ases a knowledge o 
mental pr es, Rec ivestigatior mad 
of student d ts sl that frequently 
they do d { fh etwe rel it 
rizing and thinking, and betweer loose associa 
tion and retleetive thinking. They fail to ap 
preciate the value of initiative and of motiva 


tion in their study. They are too contented in 
saving that the book SaVS so. 

It was our purpose to help the student to 
develop a problem consciousness and to influ- 
ence his pride in favor of his chosen profes- 
sion. We tried to help him face the problems 
on their own account. 

The results of the experiment as seen by the 
engineering instructors were as follows: 

1. The students learned how to find prac- 
tical engineering problems outside of their 
books and they took pride in finding them. 

2. They learned to use their books as aids 
in the solution of problems. 

3. They learned to weleome difficulties by 
learning that there are no real problems which 
do not involve difficulties, and that one can 
not advance in his profession without solving 
real problems. 

4. Having discovered a practical problem 
which appealed to them as being worthy of 
their best efforts, they learned to work on it 
for days, if necessary, to solve it. 

5. They learned to make practieal estimates 
and use them in checking up their computa- 
tions. 

6. They found new ways of checking up 
their errors before working the problem 
through to the end. 


7. They learned to be more eareful in stating 


problems and setting up eq 


S. They learned the difference hetween reé 


. g and computing, and that spent in 
( nputation bef re they were sur ) their 
reas r processes was t ev I 

| regol Iprove ( I 
their actual methods of stud ; 
their ideas of what ought to 


s] owed advance ment i 1 the 


+ 
+ 


‘ o! 
their studies. 

To tl engineer t ! 1 t 
riter, the experiment ts sti ‘ 
eonelusion that mor ttent . » | 
given by the university in developing better 


methods of study. There is, ithout doubt, a 
great need for university faculties to study 
the pedagogy of their instruction. When that 
time comes the “ How-to-Study ” course should 
be elected by faculty instructors and the 
“ Tlow-to-Study ” methods should be earried 
over into their courses as an essential feature 
of the work. Hernert G. Lune 
KANSAS STATE NorMAL ScHoot, 
EMPporIA, KANs. 


QUOTATIONS 
OUT OF WORK AND INTO SCHOOL 
On September 1, 1917, when the federal 
child-labor law 


children, ten to thirteen years old, and 17,000 


goes into effect, 27,000 factory 


children in mines and quarries, aged ten to 
fifteen, will be out of jobs. Meanwhile the 
legislatures of some forty states will have 
met. What will these legislatures have done 
to prepare a welcome for the children in the 
schoolhouses hitherto closed to them—in some 
sections, never built? 

Most of the factory children are working in 
southern states, over six thousand of them in 
North Carolina, nearly three thousand in 
South Carolina, as many in Georgia, besides 
others in Mississippi, Virginia and the states 
where the fourteen-year limit is not carefully 
enforced or the twelve-year-old children of the 
poor are exempted from it. The majority of 
these are in textile mills—silk, woolen, knit- 
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comprehensive child-labor . It will be THE REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
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United 


This means,” 


1916, according to estimates of the 
States Bureau of Education. “ 
the Annual 
sioner of Education, “that approximately 24 
inhabitants of the United 


States are attending school, as compared with 


declares Report of the Commis- 


per cent. of the 


19 per cent. in Great Britain, 17 per cent. in 
in Germany, and a little 
The 
points out, however, that the result 
United States if 


enrollment, is 


France, 20 per cent. 


over 4 per cent. in Russia.” bureau 


is much 
less 


favorable to the daily 


attendance, rather than taken 


as the basis for comparison, since some of 
the other nations have better attendance and 
a longer school term than the United States. 

The number of pupils in public kindergarten 
and elementary schools rose from 16,900,000 
in 1910 to 17,935,000 in 1914, an 


more than a million in four years. In the 


increase of 


same period the number of public high-school 
students increased from 915,000 to 1,219,000; 
and for 1915 the corresponding figure was 
1,329,000. <As the 
110,000 in 
total number of students in the 14,000 high 
schools of all kinds increased to a million and 
a half. Of the 11,674 public high schools re- 
ported, 8,440 had full four-year courses. Ap- 
proximately 93 per cent. of all public high- 


inerease of 
the 


result of this 


public high-school students 


school students are in four-year high schools. 

The report analyzes the number of teachers 
in the United States, that of the 
706,000 teachers, 169,000 were men and 537,000 


showing 
women. The number of men teachers has in- 
creased very slightly since 1900; the number 
doubled. In 


public elementary schools the number of men 


of women teachers has almost 
teachers has decreased 20 per cent. since 1900, 
while the number of women teachers has in- 
creased 8 per cent. In 1900 teaching positions 
in publie high schools were evenly divided be- 
At the present time 
The 
average annual salary of all teachers is $525. 
The figure is highest in the east and North 
Atlantic states, with $699 and $696, respec- 


tween men and women. 


women outnumber the men by 8,000. 


tively, and lowest in the South Atlantic states 


($329). It varies from $234 in Mississippi to 


$871 in California, and $941 in New York. 
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Expenditures for education in 1914, partly 
estimated, totaled close to $800,000,000. An 
estimate, making due allowances for the inter 
two and for items necessarily 


vening vears 


omitted, would easily bring the nation’s cur 
rent educational expenditure to a billion dol 
lars. Public elementary schools cost in 1915 


publie high 


elementary 


approximately $500,000,000 : 


$70,000,000 : private 


schools, 
schools, $52,000,000; private secondary schools, 
$15,000,000; universities, colleges and profes 
$100,000,000: normal schools. 


sional schools, 


$15,000,000, 


Of the $555,077,146 actually reported for 
publie schools in 1914, $398,511,104 was by the 
North Atlantic North Central states. 
New York $66,000,000 : 


vania, $52,000,000: Tllinois, 


and 
Pennsy]- 
Ohio, 
Massa- 
New Jersey, $23,- 
Ver- 


Mexico and 


expended 
$39,007,514; 
$35,172.950; California, $26,579,804; 
chusetts, $25,492,292; and 
Six New Hampshire, 
mont, Delaware, Wyoming, New 
Nevada, expended less than $2,000,000. On a 


per capita basis Utah ranked highest with an 


284,096. States, 


expenditure for education of $10.07; Idaho ex- 
pended $9.66 per capita of North 
Dakota $9.62; Montana, $9.50; Arizona, $8.93; 
and Washington, 
spent $1.48, South Carolina $1.83, 


$1.97, 


population: 


Mississippi 
Alabama 


$8.89: while 
and Georgia $1.98. 

Gifts and bequests to education amounted 
1914, of which $26,670,017 


§ 558,281 


>» 


to $31,357,398 in 
was for universities and colleges, 
for theological schools and $1,495,773 for law 
schools. Since 1896 sums aggregating $407,- 
000,000 have been given to educational insti- 
tutions by private donors. 

the 


report points out that most of the recent con- 


In discussing educational movements 
tributions are in the domain of practise rather 


than in theory. The report declares: “ There 
seems to be a clearer vision as to the essential 
aims of education. Educational surveys have 
multiplied to a remarkable extent; almost no 
field left and the 
latest findings in scientific measurements are 


The health 


experienced a 


has now been untouched, 


being utilized in survey work. 


movement in education has 


notable stimulus from the preparedness situa- 
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and even preached the opposite. The t 
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larger the class the bett advised, up. size of clas nd t 


to a limit well beyond the ideal enrollment of grammar grades, er the pi r 
many superintendents. And the most recent size of cl a si r factor. | 
f all the students of this problem advises us to. grades the best rm t n t t 


reduce our classes not at ill. el es t 404 | r rad | 


The report which follows is the result of an 4d ( ( 
attempt to test these recent conclusions ex- Toliment of 45; atter f r 
perimentally. The experiment was conducted not a I Boyer f r 


. under the auspices of the Southeastern Michi- ' r 
gan Superintendents’ Round Table. The Seances i 4 
writers wish here to express their appreciation 
of the interest and careful cooperation of the om P. Com ig 

members of the Round Table. The response of Progress,’’ Psych. ¢ 7 , 1909 


the superintendent to the r les lor cias 


1 Committee on Cooperative I tigation: W. B ‘cma 2 


Arbaugh, F. S. Breed, H. M. 8 son and ¢ I Se} I | 
Spain. ti ind Su} 
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It is interesting to note that in every instance 
except one the investigators cited above advise 
against having overlarge classes. This advice is 
no doubt based on the belief that measures other 
than those used by these men, if applied to the 
achievements of large, medium and small classes 
would undoubtedly reveal the harmful effects of 
having too many pupils in one 

It was for the purpose of testing the truth of 
the Above conclusions, by the use of various meas- 


ures, that the present study was undertaken. 


Harlan used copic f enrollment-promotion 
records returned from 82 cities for 1,348 
classes. After employing various measures ‘in 


addition to promotion percentage, he econ- 
cluded that efficienc: is t he increased 
“through improved methods of instruction and 


} ] ] 


more efficient supervision of the larger classes 


rather than through a reduction in the size of 


METHOD OF EXPERIMENT 
Attention should be 


that practically all the work on this problem 


called to the fact. first, 


to date may be regarded as statistical; second, 
that the principal measure of efficiency em- 
ploy ed ha been pr motion rate. There seemed 
to be room for a strictly experimental inves- 
tigation in which progress would be measured 
directly and not through some substitute. 
Promotion rate as a measure of progress has 
been justly suspected. Cornman considered 
promotion rate “a convenient measure of rate 
of progress.” Harlan, touching the same 
point, said: 

This investigation confirms what all others have 
found; t. e., that promotion rates ean not be ac- 


cepted as true measures of a school’s success. 


In view of these facts and in view as well of 
Harlan’s rather surprising conclusion, the 
Southeastern Michigan Superintendents’ Round 
Table decided to conduct another study of the 
problem, using the experimental instead’ of the 
statistical method and rate of progress of ‘com- 
parable groups as a measure of efficiency. Be- 


low is presented a copy of the general direc- 


5 Thid., p. 214. 








GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


1. Select for the experiment comparable classe 


not necess irily from the same school, n each ¢ f 
the following grades: 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


elass on the complete st of & words for ¢} 
rrade to which it belongs These words will | 
submitted on a separ te eet 


Grade 3, 4 days, 20 words per day, in order of list 
Grade 4, 3 days, 25 l words, in order of list 
Grade ) 

Grade 6,2 days, 4 rds per day order of list 


immediately after the preliminary test 

4. Give a final test on the complete list of words 
immediately following the month’s drill, dupli- 
eating exactly the conditions of the preliminary 
test. 

5. In each case, in the two classes compared 
have all conditions, except size, as nearly uniform 
as possible. 

This will involve 
(a) The same amount of time for study and reci- 

tation; 

The same number of words and the same 

words each day, both in advance and re- 
view; 


The same method of teaching: 


d The same dates for pre liminary and final 
tests; and, for any one class, 
é The same person administering preliminary 


and final tests. 

6. In teaching the words, follow the directions 
outlined in statement of method which is found 
on accompanying sheet. Devote one week to pre- 
liminary practise with this method, but not with 
the words, in the experimental class before the 
experiment proper begins. 

7. In the preliminary and final tests the teacher 
will limit herself to the pronunciation of the 
words; that is, the meaning will not be given to 
the pupils either in the form of definition or by 
use of a word in a sentence, unless there be 
another word differing in meaning but pronounced 
the same. 

8. In all grades take 5 new words the first day 


of the week, 5 new and 5 review the second day, 
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Zz ) each 


or more r 


superintendent in whose schools one 


VOTTLS en selec 


had be 
periment, a ¢ 4 


outline of the method of t l ord list 
ind a final report blank were sent for each 
teacher There wet lifferent lists of 
words, one for « rade, 80 word ( i 
list The final report ( 1 t vas 
made in the ( 17 

RESULTS EN MENT 

I report uy ! ! ( 

examined for any ¢ | ( rf d 
ing of the « liti nde ‘ er 
ment was to | ducted, and for f I 
to observe pr r] | the « lit () the 
76 reports returned, 58, or ) pairs, wel 
found to comply with the conditions, and it 


was on the basis of these 58 reports that the 
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Per Cent. of = os = 3 as & Be 
<= | Improvement r “ » q 
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3 e-~ = c 

Large Small ™>- a & <3 as = 

Classes Classes ~ Z. 
3 7.83 36.54 1.29 18.7 0 s0.83 25.33 6 
4 45.42 43.80 Lt 4 26.6 37.57 27.00 
5 1.25 49.62 1.634 16 26 SOLS3 27.00 6 
6 16.59 4 2? 3.07 10.8 a) 6.00 24.00 
‘ 35.07 37.21) 2.14 ! 22.8 | 42.40 21.00 


there where 


children missed one or more portions of the 


were cases 


Owing to absences, 
preliminary or final tests. These absences ac- 


for the difference in the first two sets 
The set given in Table I. 


on “complete records,” that is, on the reports 


count 
of averages. is based 
of those pupils who missed no portion of the 
preliminary or final test. The second averages 
Table Ll. are based on idjusted 


reports of all pupils 


given in 
records,” that is, on the 
who took the prelim nary al d final test on at 
7+ means, here and elsewhere, in favor of large 
classes. 

8 — means, here and elsewhere, in favor of small 


classes, 
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Aceordii x to Table II.., in all 


the third and the seventh, the 


showed a greater per cent. of 
the small. It is also to be noticed that while 
the two sets of averages, those in Table I. and 
Table I1., are not identical, 
third grade. 


improvement t! 


those in they are 
not contradictory except in the 
records ” 


In this grade when the “ complete 


were used the large classes exceeded the small 
1.29 the “ ad- 


justed records ” the small classes exceeded the 


classes ecent., while with 


per 
large by .88 per cent. 


MEASURE BY COMPARABLE GROUPS 
It is obvious, however, that such a method 
the 
a reliable method of 


of comparison as we have used in two 
tables above may not be 
in the 
the 


same ability. 


showing the relative increase in ability 
the small 
same grade may not be of the 


large and classes. Classes of 
Classes of the same grade, but of different abil- 
ity, do not constitute, strictly speaking, 
Without the 


ability, equal percentages of improvement do 


com- 


parable groups. same initial 
not represent equal amounts of improvement. 


A class which raises its spelling ability from 


fifty to sixty does not show the same progress 
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given improvement percentages of equal ability 
roups were used 

| I the ke Tt cor ence d t on the ¢ 
clen f the teachers in each enrollment group 


Di USSION OF METHOD AND RESULTS 


trol are abilit f pupils and ability of teach 
ers, either e of which might aceount for 

difference in rate of progress when uniformit 
is lacking. In the foregoing experiment the 


method of comparable groups was adopted to 
eliminate the first of these two variables. 
When comparable groups are determined by 
measurement, groups comparable in name only 
lose their significance for the purpose of an 
experiment like this. <A fourth grade can 
scientifically be paired with a third, if pupils 
only of the same initial ability in the two are 
compared. 

The teacher-variable is more difficult to deal 
with, and this is the variable, probably, that 
most critics would mention in explanation of 
the average superiority of the larger classes. 
More than once, in discussing the results of 
this experiment with interested persons, the 


writer hi 


s bee n reminded of a supposed poliey 
among superintendents of placing the better 
teachers in the larger rooms. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not the better teachers had 
been assigned to the larger rooms, the follow- 
ing request was mailed to each superintenden 
who had teachers in the experiment, with the 
assurance that the information asked for 
would be used only in impersonal interpreta- 
tion of the results of the experiment: 

1. Estimate the general teaching efficiency of 
the teachers named below, using the marks A, B 
and C with the following meanings: 

A, Better than your average grade teacher; 

B, As good as your average grade teacher; 

C, Not so good as your average grade teacher. 

Reports were received for 57 of the 58 


teachers concerning whom inquiry was made. 








po Sumber of Be Teacher Be react 

. . Paired sses I ger Class in S ect Eq 
6 1 1 

{ nd ) 

5 5 i 

bo > ) 

‘ ) 

28 8 


were tabulated according to grade and pr 
ous pairing of large and small elasses. as 
Table VIT., it was found that in 11 of the 28 
pairs for which returns we re received the bet 
teacher was in the smaller class, in 8 of the 28 


pairs the better teacher was in the larger cl 
and 1? ” pair the teache rs were of equ 
ability. 

Returning now to Table VI., one ean e 
pare the amount of improvement and the eff 
of teacl 


- 


‘hing in classes of different siz 


The figures under “ Efficiency of Teachers ” 
show the number of teachers grading A, B 
and C in each group of classes. As the « 
rollment increases from 13 to 34, there is 
anything, a gradual decrease of teaching eft 
ciency. From 35 on the average quality of t 
teaching appears to be quite uniform. In the 
estimation of the superintet dents, therefore 
the re was in these experime! t i Ciasses no 
crease of te aching ethic enecy as the size of the 
classes increased, nor were the teachers of thi 
large r classes superior to the teachers of t 
maller classes in the 28 pairs of cor ipa 
uups. If the figures favor either set of 
teachers, it is the teachers of the smaller 
classes. To one interpretation of these esti 
mates of teaching efficiency, the objection 
might be raised that the standard of judgment 
of each superintendent was local and relative 
to his own system. The answer is that these 
judgments work no unfairness to either set of 
teachers when applied alike to both. 

There is a third factor, more easily controlled, 


? 


that tended to vitiate the results of pre vious 


»>One report not returned. 
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